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WHAT CAN BE DONE TO BUILD UP IN-TOWN VACANT AREAS? 


Many cities have one-fourth or more of their total area in undeveloped land. Whether in vacant lots 
or larger tracts, such land is usually a blot on the urban landscape and an economic waste to the city, to 
the neighborhood and to the owner. 


The causes of its state of undevelopment vary between cities and between different neighborhoods 
within a city and between different types of vacant areas within a neighborhood. There is, therefore, no 


single solution. 


The Urban Land Institute has attempted in this issue to round up the factors generally present in the 
common situation of “forgotten land” within city limits and to bring to light as many corrective approaches 


as possible. 


The proposal for this study was made at the May meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Institute 
by Hugh Potter of Houston. Mr. Potter spoke in terms of immediate attack on the problem rather than 


long range measures. 


This issue of URBAN LaNnp, therefore, develops the study of the problem from two viewpoints. 
First, we present the results of a survey made among city planning commissions. 


Second, we present the comments of some of the Institute Trustees. Since the Board of Trustees has a 
varied membership, these views represent not only a background of practical experience and contact with 
the problem from the developer’s and builder’s viewpoint, but also include the opinion of others concerned 


with desirable urban land use. 


The Institute sent questionnaires to 
planning commissions in 45 cities. 

Information used is based on ques- 
tionnaires returned so far from 27 
cities. These cities represent a total of 
19 million persons, or nearly one- 
fourth of the urban population of the 
country. Their combined area is 1,933 
suare nites. 


Extent of Problem 


Twenty-two of the 27 cities replying 
recognize undeveloped city property 
as a problem. Only five said they did 
not have the problem or did not sup- 
ply information on the question. 

Each city presents its own particu- 
lar problem. Cities’ legal boundaries 
bear varying relationships to their 
past growth and are not always sig- 
nificant. But these generalizations can 
be made: 

Five cities report that 75 to 90 per 
cent of their residential construction 
Since 1940 has taken place outside their 
city limits. Eight cities had between 
50 and 74 per cent and four cities had 
between 16 and 49 per cent of their 


Survey Results 


construction taking place outside the 
city. 

Nearly half the cities therefore have 
50 to 90 per cent of their construction 
outside the city. 

This is in spite of the fact that they 
have large in-town areas that are un- 
built 

The five cities experiencing the larg- 
est proportion of outside construction 
have an average of 26 per cent of their 
city area undeveloped. About 9 per 
cent is subdivided and has all or some 
improvements and 17 per cent is not 
subdivided or improved. The eight 
cities which have 50 to 74 per cent of 
their construction outside have an 
average of 18 per cent of their city 
area in vacant land with 8 per cent 
subdivided and 10 per cent not sub- 
divided or improved. 

It is readily apparent, therefore, that 
sheer lack of building space within the 
city, in simple terms of area, is not a 
reason for the building rush to the out- 
skirts in the cities where this has oc- 
curred in greatest measure. 


Reasons for Undeveloped Condition 


The factors which are given as most 
responsible for this undeveloped land 
are: 


. Poor location 

. High land cost 

. Bad physical characteristics 
Tnadeguate transportation 

. Lack of utilities. 


It is of interest that stringent sub- 
division regulations, lack of zoning and 
inadequate building codes were defi- 
nitely not considered as of major im- 
portance by the planning commissions 
as deterrents to development, with the 
exception of one city which rated lack 
of zoning as being more to blame than 
any other factor. 


Relations Between Municipality 
and Builders 


The various departments of the cit- 
ies appear not to have enforcement 
difficulties with the builders and de- 
velopers. As one questionnaire answer 
put it, the city has had no trouble with 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Plan-itorials .. . 


Airports — Stop, Look and Listen 


During the last year increasing pressure has been brought to bear on the 
federal, state and municipal governments to provide hundreds of millions of 
dollars and thousands of acres of land for airports and airparks. 

This is very fine for the manufacturer of airplanes and for the very limited 
number of sportsmen who are interested and can afford to fly. However, too 
little consideration has been given the effect of these roaring juggernauts and 
buzzing gadflies on the lives of the vast majority of citizens whose comfort, 
privacy and very lives can be endangered by this new means of transportation. 

The development of the large transport plane has advanced tremendously 
during the war years, and the science of aviation has reached the point where 
instead of a single pilot a whole crew of specially trained engineers are needed 
to run the big ships. 

Great air terminals with complex systems of runways a mile or more long 
are being planned and huge planes much larger than anything we now know are 
But before we turn our cities over te the air enthusiasts, 
there are a few points that should be considered by those interested in preserving 
a desirable urban environment. 

The angle of take-off and landing of a heavily loaded transport plane is very 
low and after it-leaves the airport the ship is only a few hundred feet above the 
ground for several miles. The effect on those below is that of a heavy freight 
train roaring over their heads and even the houses are shaken to their foundations 
from the vibration. In addition, a large percentage of the crashes take place on 
the line of take-off and landing, and the hazard to those close to this area is 
considerable. Also, the circling of planes at low altitude to get on the beam 
both on the approach and take-off creates a serious nuisance over a considerable 
zone, a factor that is being overlooked in the location of many airports. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has worked out a complicated formula 
for ascertaining the number of civilian planes that can be expected in the next 
five to ten years. This formula is based on both income and location, a higher 
percentage of plane owners being expected from the suburbs than from apart- 
ment districts. For the District of Columbia with a population of approximately 
one million it is estimated by this formula that there will be approximately 1200 
light plane owners in the next five to ten years. 

An excellent comparison of the type of ownership that can be expected was 
made by an official of one of the large air lines who has flown light planes for 
many years. In his opinion the light plane ownership will compare very closely 
to that group of our citizens who now own cabin cruisers. The original cost 
as well as maintenance will be approximately the same in both cases, and it is 
his opinion that the planes will be used like small cruisers for recreation over 
the weekends and when the weather is good. 

Due to the expense involved in blind flying instruments and in training and 
also the strict air regulations, practically all civilian planes will be flown by 
ground contact, a few thousand feet up, and only in good weather. The use of 
such planes as a regular and dependable means of commuting is not considered 
practical under present conditions or for some years to come. To fly a helicopter 
takes much greater skill than an ordinary plane and its common use is a long 
time off. 

The proposed airparks for the use of civilian flying will be 100 to 160 acres 
in area and will only be able to accommodate from 75 to 100 planes each. 

For a city of a million population it is proposed that 15 to 20 airparks be 
scattered throughout the urban and suburban areas. These will be in addition 
to the large air terminals and service airports for small feeder lines. 

To jeopardize the comfort, safety and property values of hundreds of 
thousands of citizens for the convenience of a few sportsmen pilots is a rather 
questionable procedure as is the spending of millions of public funds to provide 
the means for the indulgence of their hobby. 

The hazard and noise of the airpark catering to the small plane is not limited 
to the area in the line of the landing strips for such planes circle around the air- 
port area for hours and the practice of landing and take-offs is continuous. 

The adverse effect of airports on residential property was clearly indicated 
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BOSTON TAX PROPOSAL 
QUOTED; NOT ENDORSED 


In the May issue of URBAN LAND 
under the heading ‘“Prize-Winning 
Viewpoint,” excerpts from the win- 
ning program of the Boston City Plan- 
ning Contest were quoted. One un- 
usual feature was a recommendation 
for a radical change in the tax system 
which would exempt buildings from 
ad valorem property tax and require 
the land to carry a greater part of the 
tax burden. A tax system somewhat 
along these proposed lines was tried 
out in Canada with disastrous results. 

Some of our readers have been fear- 
ful that in publishing the program of 
the prize-winning Boston group that 
the Urban Land Institute was advo- 
cating such _ procedures. This, of 
course, is not the case. The space was 
given to the Boston Contest because it 
was one of the first of its kind held in 
this country and it has created a great 
deal of attention among those inter- 
ested in city planning. If any of our 
readers cares to send in a constructive 
criticism of the winning Boston pro- 
gram, we will be glad to publish it in 


whole or in part. 
THE EDITOR 


STATE STUDY ORDERED 


Unable to reach agreement on urban 
redevelopment bills submitted to it, the 
Ohio legislature at its recent session 
authorized the creation of a commis- 
sion to study redevelopment problems 
and legislation in other states. The 
commission is to report back with rec- 
ommended legislation at the next ses- 
sion. 
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STATUS OF 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION* 


August 8, 1945 


Group I 


Redevelopment Corporation Laws. These bills encourage large private 


financial institutions to participate in slum clearance through the 
construction of housing projects. 


Passed** in ten states (Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and 
Wisconsin. ) 


Killed in four states (Connecticut, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington. ) 


Introduced in one other state legislature (Massachusetts.) 


Group II 


Housing Redevelopment Laws. These bills enlarge the powers of local 
housing authorities making them the development agency. The emphasis 
is on the housing of the low jncome group. Control of housing 


authorities will still be largely through the Federal Public Housing 
Authority in Washingtm, D. C. 


Passed in four states (Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, and 
Tennessee. ) 


Killed in twelve states (Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas, and Wyoming.) 


Introduced in two other states (Massachusetts and Wisconsin.) 


Group III*** 


Redevelopment Land Agency Laws. These bills establish new redevelopment 
agencies which are controlled wholly by the local government. They 
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Group III (Continued) 


may have power to assemble land, issue bonds, and sell or lease the 


land to private enterprise in accordance with an approved comprehen 
sive plan. 


Passed in nine states (Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, and 
Pennsylvania. ) 


Killed in one state (Ohio.) 


Introduced in one other state legislature (Wisconsin and 
several bills of this type have been proposed for the 
District of Columbia.) 


* It is not always possible to get last minute information on the 
status of bills. We would appreciate any information members can 
give us on the status of urban redevelopment legislation. 


** This includes bills passed since 1941 and those introduced 
recently, 


*** Several bills related to this group called "short bills" enabling 
municipalities to acquire blighted and slum areas for redevelopment 
by private or public bodies have been passed in the following states: 


Tllinois 
New York. 
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3. Establish a promotional depart- 
ment to study and advertise areas in 
the city and their advantages. 

4. Through Realtor counsel, exert 
every reasonable means to acquaint 
land owners with the fallacy of hold- 
ing land for a higher market when it 
may be “overshot” and sale would 
have to be made on a declining mar- 
ket. Publication of charts by real 
estate boards on the cost to an owner 
of vacant unimproved land and the in- 
crease in investment without compen- 
sating value increases on the land, 
would be of service. 

5. Obtain assistance of lending insti- 


tutions in insisting on public utility 
connections and adequate land plan- 
ning and street improvements in areas 
outside the city, to equalize require- 
ments on both sides of city boundaries. 


Tax Measures: 


1. Re-assess_ entire for tax 
purposes. 

2. Clear property of unpaid taxes 
and special assessments. 

3. Assess on same basis as county 
land. 

4. Foreclose 
property. 

5. Increase taxes on vacant property 
to stimulate development. (NoTE: 
Although one planning commission 


suggested this, it is a policy generally 


city 


on delinquent tax 


regarded as fallacious and dangerous 
by land developers and where tried 
has failed of its purpose.) 


Land Assembly Measures: 


Recommendations on this were that 
some way should be found to give eco- 
nomic advantage to this land; but no 
clear-cut proposals were offered. Sug- 
gestions included “City should offer 
some form of subsidy”; “Means should 
be provided for assembly into large 
tracts for the purpose of abrogating 
obsolete land patterns” and “Urbah 
redevelopment legislation enabling th® 
city to assemble poorly subdivided 
outlying areas as well as intown slums , 
and blighted districts will help the 
problem.” 


Comments of Trustees in Initiating Study of In-Town Areas 


Paul E. Stark, Madison, Builder, Land 


otal call 3. ° 2, ‘ ” 
Dev eluper, alia Past Piesidenit UL 


NAREB: 

“I do not think our cities are con- 
scious that they are in competition 
with the suburban areas. The cities 
must realize they are in competition 
and meet this competition. The best 
customers of cities are Realtors and 
builders, and the cities, unlike mer- 
chants, are very careless in their atti- 
tude toward the men with whom they 
do business. They should realize that 
if you want something out of a group, 
you should do something for them. 
FHA has used this theory very effec- 
tively and cities should give the build- 
ers the same consideration FHA does. 
But instead, many cities make it as 
difficult as possible to build anything 
in the city limits. 

“I think special assessments are ob- 
solete. Since the builder will bring 
the city many customers, the city 
should be glad to assist in putting in 
water and gas mains. The city should 
operate like the light: and gas com- 
panies in connection with utilities. They 
should try to encourage the builders 
instead of hindering them at every 
turn. 


“The areas built up on the outskirts 
are often ruined areas, but ultimately 
ask for admission to the city with all 
their defects or they become _incor- 
porated cities and the central city does 
not get any of the taxes. I believe our 
cities will have to invest money to 
solve the problem but later they will 
get it back...” 


Walter S. Schmidt, Cincinnati, Realtor 
Specializing in management and sale 
of downtown city properties: 

“I think- we should prepare a pack- 
age for submission to our cities. Here 
is what you must do if you wish to 
Save your city. 
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“1. The city should aid in the in- 
staliaiion of water and sewer mains. 

“2. The city should put in streets, 
and perhaps over a long period of time 
assess the costs against the purchaser 
of the property instead of requiring 
that the subdividers pay complete 
costs of the streets. 


“3. The city supplies various ser- 
vices that are necessary for the con- 
tiguous area. Some cities have a uni- 
versity which is available to surround- 
ing areas with an out-of-town fee 
which does not cover expenses. The 
school district extends beyond the city 
limits. I think the state should do the 
following things for the benefit of the 
city because of the advantages the 
central city brings to the metropolitan 
area, 


“A. Inheritance tax. Some money 
from state inheritance tax is returned 
to cities. This might be returned to 
central city instead of township or 
village close to city. 

“B. Gas tax and license taxes. 
Some of this tax money is sent back 


ana think’ 3+ ehanta he + 
and I think it should be the 


to the city, 
central city instead of satellite com- 
munity. 

“C. The same is true of the sales tax. 

“4. Payroll taxes. Those employed 
in the central city and living outside 
might pay a special tax. 

“5. Building codes should be ex- 
tended to cover those areas which 
come under the influence of the cen- 
tral city. Our states should pass laws 
requiring areas within a certain dis- 
stance from the city to have proper 
sanitary facilities and building codes. 

“6. Building codes should be revised. 

“7, As soon as you subdivide lots 
within the city, they are taxed as a 
completed lot even though there are 
no streets in. We should prepare a 
program that would help this situa- 
tion.” 


E. L. Ostendorf, Cleveland, Realtor: 

“I think we are making a mistake 
by not developing in-town areas for 
something else besides housing. Our 
industries are all moving out of the 
city, and so our citizens are moving, 
too, and we are not doing anything to 
keep industry in the city.” 


Newton C. Farr, Chicago, President, 
Urban Land Institute, builder and 
developer: 

“1. There has to be a desire to do 
the job, and capital with which to 
do it. 

“2. There is a necessity for the pro- 
vision of low cost land within the city 
limits because that is what stimulates 
the development of areas outside the 
city. Land costs are now back at the 
level they were 32 years ago when the 
income tax law was enacted. Low 
cost construction doesn’t solve any- 
thing because theoretically the costs 
are the same both inside and outside 
the city limits except for the differ- 
ences in the standards of building 
codes. 

“3. The resirictions on buiiding coi- 
struction should be relaxed as soon as 


. possible and zoning ordinances limit- 


ing land uses restudied. 

“4. Street improvements should be 
free. Streets, boulevards, and alleys 
should be provided by the users; that 
is, through automobile licenses and gas 
taxes. 

“5S. Neighborhood surroundings 
should be improved by public build- 
ings, parks, and other public features. 
New parks and new schools help build 
up an old area. That type of improve- 
ment is a stimulant to encourage build- 
ers to go in the old areas. 

“6. Assessors must take realistic 
attitude in the assessing of taxes. The 
interpretation of value is as important 
as the tax rate. 

(Continued on Page Five) 





developers or  builders—only with 
“chiselers.” Eight of the reporting 
cities showed the city engineer (or de- 
partment of public works, or of streets 
and sewers) as having most difficulty in 
enforcing their regulations. Only one 
of these reported that the planning 
commission itself had experienced some 
difficulty with the developer. In three 
cities, the zoning commission experi- 
ences difficulty. 

The great majority of cities are free 
of the factor of trouble between de- 
partments and builders, as the plan- 
ning commissions see it. 


Time Factor in Subdivision 
Approval 


The time of normal approval of sub- 
division plans ranges from three to 90 
days and averages 36 days. Twelve 
out of 18 cities reporting on this re- 
quire 30 days or more for approval or 
disapproval. Conditions vary, but it 
would appear that the time for 
approval might with advantage be 
shortened. It seems improbable that 
approval should actually require as 
much time as is generally taken. 


Present Status of Local Action to 
Aid In-Town Building 


Only five of the cities are making 
(or have made) a special effort to 
“sell” the builders and the public on 
the desirability of these undeveloped 
areas. Twenty cities either definitely 
favor some educational campaign for 
their cities on their undeveloped land 
or offered suggestions on what could 
be done. One of the largest cities says 
that this is an important subject with- 
out an easy solution and requiring 
more consideration than has_ been 
given. 

It is apparent that there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the problem and 
thought given toward solution. The 
efforts of the five cities to sell vacant 
areas to the home buyer or developer 
have been made by means of booklets 
on planning of new neighborhoods or 
by “salesbooks” describing the areas. 
One city which felt that the best loca- 
tions should be used for homes, 
whether inside or outside the city, has 
a special map showing “promising 
areas” for the benefit of developers. 
In one instance, the Chamber of Com- 
merce is carrying on a campaign. A 
number of cities, however, which have 
not been considered as making any 
special effort to develop intown land 
have taken action on tax delinquent 
lots, foreclosing and selling them. 


Survey Results 
(Continued from Page One) 


How Detroit Uses Its Land 


CITY PLAN COMMISSION SURVEY - 1943 
TOTAL: 89 343 ACRES 
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Graphs showing land use for almost any city show an unhealthy 


amount of undeveloped land within city limits. 


Comparisons, such 


as the above, indicate the size of the problem and the necessity to 
give more attention to development of in-town vacant areas. 





Suggested Corrective Measure and 
inducements 

The solutions most frequently sug- 
gested by the city planning commis- 
sions are of four general types: general 
corrective measures on the municipal 
level; educational measures in which 
the city, builders, lenders, and real 
estate boards could join; tax correc- 
tive measures; and land acquisition 
help through municipal action. 


General Corrective Measures: 


1. Use master plan as basis for new 
subdivision. 

2. Correct faults in sewer and thor- 
oughfare system. 

3. Provide recreational and cultural 
centers on a neighborhood basis. 

4. Organize into neighborhoods, pro- 
vide community facilities and develop 
as units. 

5. Provide transportation. 


6. Enforce strictly the building and 
health codes. 

7. Eliminate smoke, dirt. 
fusion. 

8. Eliminate non-conforming uses. 

9. Eliminate substandard structures. 

10. Provide suitable zoning laws to 
protect land owners. 

11. Make the city a better place in 
which to live. 


noise, con- 


Educational Measures: 

1. Inform lot owners who are wait- 
ing “for something to turn up” of the 
proper relationship between site and 
house cost; inform lot owners of the 
normal relation of demand for one- 
family and multi-family dwellings. 

2. Inform prospective home owner 
of the bargain he gets for his tax 
dollar and counteract the misconcep- 
tion that the comparable cost of ser- 
vices is cheaper outside the city. 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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Comments of Trustees 
in Initiating Study 
(Continued from Page Four) 


“7, Improvement in our elementary 
schools and high schools will help con- 
siderably in encouraging people to live 
in city areas. We should have better 
public relations with our schools. 

“8. We should wreck old buildings 
in many of our blighted areas. We 
have a tremendous number of build- 
ings that have no right to remain 
standing, but officials do not enforce 
their demolition. 

“9. Greater emphasis should be laid 
on enforcing strict health, sanitary, 
fire and building codes. 

“10. Non-conforming uses should be 
eliminated. 

“11. Encouragement from lending 
agencies. I think it is the responsibil- 
ity of our lending institutions to give 
greater encouragement to proper dc 
velopment.” 

Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, New York 
City, Chairman, National Committee 
on Housing, Inc.: 

“To solve the problem, I think you 
must convince the people that there is 
something wrong. Builders build on 
the outskirts of the city because of the 
taxes, but people move out because 
their friends do. If somebody could 
merchandise the package to show that 
people are losing money by moving out 


of the city, then you would be able to 
convince them it was wrong.” 


Hugh Potter, Houston, 
known community builder: 
“This is strictly a current question 
and has nothing to do with long term 
planning and rehabilitation of slums 
except incidentally. It is what the city 
can do now to encourage community 
builders to do some of their building 
inside the city instead of outside.” 


nationally 


L. F. Eppich, President, Denver Plan- 
ning Commission and Builder: 

. The builders under the FHA 
plan have been seeking low-cost lots. 
They haven’t selected the lots in the 
old districts, but in the new districts 
at $300 or $400 per lot, and you can’t 
do that in the city. There should be 
some method whereby older sections 
which are perfectly good can be util- 
ized. There have been movements re- 
quiring an FHA office to insist that a 
portion of allotment of housing should 
be built inside the city. But they are 
too expensive .. .” 


Richard J. Seltzer, Philadelphia, Real- 
tor: 

“One of our most fundamental prob- 
lems is taxes. We have tried to get the 
state to take over education. I think 
if an effort is made to get it done by 
the state, then a load could be taken 


off real estate which would be very 
helpful.” 

Walter J. Mattison, 
Milwaukee: 

“Because of building restrictions 

homes are so expensive that some peo- 
ple are forced to move outside the city. 
These residences are deficient from 
every standpoint because there are 
no building restrictions at all, and 
in many instances, conditions are 
crowded .. . Unwise zoning laws and 
unwise building restrictions . . . have 
completely discouraged the construc- 
tion of homes in the city.” 
Arthur W. Binns, Philadelphia, Real- 
tor and leading exponent of the 
conservation of in-town 
properties: 

“There are two things you must have 
before you are going to get any sub- 
stantial redevelopment of old areas. 
First, the politieal and 


City Attorney, 


residential 


actual social 
economic area of the city must be the 
same as the geographic area. You 
can’t solve any basic problem until you 
merge the ring of satellite communi- 
ties into the metropolitan area. If by 
going one step further, you step into a 
‘tax valley’, then you will not be able 
to solve the problem. Second, funda- 
mentally underlying the whole prob- 
lem is the unequal tax rate. You must 
equalize taxes.” 


Airports 
(Continued from Page Two) 

in the Opinion Surveys held by the 
Urban Land Institute within recent 
months in ten key cities in which in 
each case 30 to 40 local real estate de- 
velopers, builders, mortgage loan bank- 
ers, planners, and municipal officials 
participated. It was the strong opinion 
that airparks for small planes should 
not be located closer than 1% miles 
from a residential neighborhood and 
that areas in line and within 2 miles 
of the end of major air strips are defi- 
nitely undesirable for resideniiai de- 
velopments. 

The dangerous effect of airports on 
residential areas is recognized in Chi- 
cago where the zoning prohibits the 
location of airports closer than 2 miles 
from a residential neighborhood. 

The pressure on planning commis- 
sions and municipal officials to get 
close-in airports in order to save min- 
utes is tremendous, but it would be 
much better for the city as a whole if 
a few extra miles of limited access 
speedways were constructed and the 
airports kept far enough out to remove 
the serious threat to the most desirable 
residential areas which because of 
public utilities, schools, and transpor- 
tation must of necessity be fairly close 
in. 

Bills have been introduced in Con- 


gress to appropriate a billion dollars 
for the purchase of land and construc- 
tion of 3,000 small airports or airparks 
to be chiefly used by the civilian fliers 
of light planes, and recently articles 
have flooded the magazines depicting 
in glowing terms the benefits of air- 
parks. There is a real drive on that 
must be recognized and controlled. 
There is no question but that provi- 
sion must be made by plan commis- 
sions for both major and minor air- 
ports to take care of the expected 
post-war air traffic, but the rights of 
home owning citizens to continued 
quiet, safety, privacy and protection of 
home investment should come first. 
Our advice to planning commissions, 
therefore, is—Stop, Look and Listen. 
S.H.M. 


WASHINGTON PEOPLE—THEIR 
PLANS 

1. About 4% of the adults living in the 
Washington, D. C. region today say 
they intend to leave this locality within 
a year or so after the war. Because 
adults in Washington have “smaller 
than average” families, this represents 
about ,!, of the present population of 
1,250,000. 

2. Generally speaking the suburban 
areas will gain relatively more from 
moves within the region than will the 
various sections of Washington itself. 

3. The Washington region will ex- 
perience an even sharper reduction in, 
workers than in population after the 
war if present intentions of the work- 
ers are carried out. Although families 
of those who expect to leave the re- 
gions amount to only 10 per cent of the 
population, the labor force will be re- 
duced by 16 to 21 per cent. 

4. As to the housing market, some 
33,000 families in the Washington re- 
gion are currently planning to buy 
homes after the war. The greatest de- 
mand (54 per cent) will be for homes 
with three bedrooms, and 48 per cent 
in the $6,000 to $10,000 price range. 

These are a few of many interesting 
results of a public opinion survey made 
for the Postwar Planning Committee, 
Washington Board of Trade, by Opinion 
Research Corporation, Princeton, New 
Jersey. The survey points out: “The 
psychology of workers is probably an 
important factor. Thus publicity of the 
opportunities in the Washington region 
may condition other thinking so that 
displaced government workers. will 
canvass the private job market before 
leaving the area.” 

This is valuable knowledge on ten- 
dencies and trends in Washington. It 
is needed in all communities for post- 
war planning of development of new 
areas and redevelopment of old. 

H.W.L. 
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Now in Print 


Cost Measurement in Urban Redevelopment, 
by Miles Colean & Arthur P. Davis, 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
May 1945, 43 pages, charts & tables, 
$15.00. 


This manual is the result of an in- 
vestigation of the elements of cost and 
especially land cost and how they bear 
in respect to the re- 
Tables and 
which 


upon decisions 
building of urban districts. 
charts have been developed 
offer a quick means for measuring the 
effect of variation in land cost, finan- 
cial rate and taxes on various types 
of dwelling structures. The manual 
should be of great value to planning 
and redevelopment commissions, con- 
sultants and housing agencies. in 
quickly arriving at the type of housing 
which can be constructed under vary- 
ing conditions of rent levels, land costs, 
taxes, interest and maintenance rates. 
It will save many hours of compli- 
cated calculations and assure accurate 
answers. 

For instance Table I shows that with 
land at 25¢ per sa. ft., money at 5 per 
cent and taxes 2% per cent, the ren: 
per room must be $13.92. ; With land 
at 12% cents per sq. ft. the rent per 
room would be $12.85, etc. 

Following are some of the conclusions 
which we think are of particular 
interest: 

“The possibilities of rebuilding the 
older areas of our cities are closely 
tied to the cost of land in those areas. 
It is, of course, true that certain 


CONTACTS 

U.L.I. staff members have recently 
attended the following meetings: 

National Committee for Traffic Safe- 
ty. Exploratory meeting on developing 
traftic safety and recommendations for 
new subdivisions. 

Curtis Publishing Company. Pres- 
entation of a nation-wide survey on 
consumer needs and wants in the hous- 
ing field. 

National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials. Local discussion group. Subjects: 
Urban Redevelopment Legislation; dis- 
cussion leader, Seward H. Mott; Brit- 
ish Housing and Planning Experience; 
leader, Jacob Crane. 

American Institute of Planners. Re- 
gional meeting. Subjects: Urban Re- 
development Legislation; discussion led 
by Seward Mott; Federal bill, H. R. 
2852, Natural Resources Board; discus- 
sion leader, Frederick Bigger. 

National Housing Agency. Meeting 
to discuss a specific proposal for Fed- 
eral aid in urban redevelopment. 
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favored areas may be successfully re- 
developed with land costs of $3.00 per 
square foot or more. But these areas 
are likely to be few and the quantity 
of such land that the market can sus- 
tain relatively small... 

“The cost of land within the central 
city, tends at once to greater concen- 
tration and to greater dispersion. The 
push behind the decentralization of 
cities is a push for space and economy. 
The pull of the central city is for con- 
venience and saving of time and travel. 
For the present, the push greatly ex- 
ceeds the pull; and it is land cost and 
taxes that tip the balance.” 


An Appraisal Method for Measuring the 
Quality of Housing: A Yardstick for 
Health Officers, Housing Officials and 
Planners. Part I. Allan A. Twichell, 
American Public Health Association 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing. 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1945, 
71 pages, figures and tables. $1.00 


This is a description of the nature 
and uses of an appraisal method to 
measure the quality of housing from 
the viewpoint of public health. Pre- 
vious housing classifications, surveys 
and inspections have been seriously 
limited and always designed for a par- 
ticular inspection agency. This method 
any group concerned with 
housing and city planning. 

This method evaluates housing de- 
ficiencies which adversely affect health, 
safety, or essential livability. The 
neighborhood environment usually dis- 
regarded in housing surveys is recog- 


can serve 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Con- 
struction and Civic Development De- 
partment Committee. Mr. Farr is now 
a member of this committee. 


LOUISVILLE PLANNING 
PROGRESS 


Arousing support for planning has 
often been a serious failure in plan- 
ning programs and “much dust” has 
gathered on plans as a result. From 
Louisville comes another story. 

Less than two years ago an almost 
spontaneous impulse brought together 
more than three hundred Louisvillians 
to talk about, study, and carry into 
effect plans to create an orderly frame- 
work for Louisville’s growth. The re- 
sult was the Louisville Area Develop- 
ment Association. Working closely 
with the Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission of Louisville it made studies 
and plans through fifteen major com- 
mittees and 38 sub-committees made up 
of over 400 Louisville citizens. The 


nized as an essential part of housing. 
It points out that a heavy traffic street 
can be more dangerous to children 
than rickety stairs or falling plaster. 
The quality of housing is measured by 
numerical scores giving a valid quan- 
titative measurement of housing de- 
ficiencies. Well-designed forms make 
it easy to gather information which 
can be applied to a wide variety of 
housing and city planning problems 
and it provides the technical basis for 
a broad attack by private and public 
agencies working in cooperation. 

Planning Your Community—A manual of 
suggestions for Practical Community 
Planning, by C. Earl Morrow. Regional 


Plan Association, Inc., New York, New 
York. 42 pages. 50¢. 


Here is a concise brief booklet for 
the citizen, civic leader and public 
official on how to proceed with a plan- 
ning program. It is written for the 
496 municipalities of the New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut Region, but 
its contents would apply equally to 
many communities elsewhere. 

It covers shortly the reasons for 
planning and how to organize for 
planning. It suggests the possibility 
of smaller communities getting tech- 
nical assistance on a cost basis from 
state and county planning agencies 
where they exist and have active pro- 
grams. “How to plan,” covering public 
relations and technical procedure, and 
“carrying out the plan” are covered 
with statements on what to do and 
what not to do. HWL. 


Association is financed jointly by busi- 
ness, local government and _labor. 
Funds appropriated by the city and 
county for the Association go directly 
to the Planning and Zoning Commis- 
sion for work related te the planning 
program. 


As to its tangible results, two 
projects, a vitally important express- 
way and flood wall, are now being blue 
printed. Other plans for the general 
hospital, and for recreation and drain- 
age are also producing results and 
Louisville has been responsive and 
eager for action. 

Details of the Association’s progress 
is well summarized in their pamphlet 
“Action to Date’ which describes a 
few of its projects. Copies of this re- 
port are available at 301 S. Fifth St., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Mr. Wilson W. Wyatt, Mayor of the 
City of Louisville, is President of the 
Development Association and Mr. Ken- 
neth P. Vinsel is Executive Director. 

H.W.L. 
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